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Common Wealth Trusts: 
Structures of Transition 


Peter Barnes 


Abstract: Common wealth, properly organized, provides a way to address the 
two greatest flaws in contemporary capitalism—its relentless destruction of 
nature and widening of inequality—while still keeping the benefits that 
markets provide. Common wealth—that is, wealth belonging to everyone 
equally—includes the gifts of nature, societal creations, and economic 
synergies. It is immense, and in some cases, imperiled, yet it remains invisible 
to markets because it is poorly organized and lacks clear property rights. 
Organizing common wealth so that markets respect its co-inheritors and co- 
beneficiaries requires the creation of common wealth trusts, legally accountable 
to future generations. These trusts would have authority to limit usage of 
threatened ecosystems, charge for the use of public resources, and pay per 
capita dividends. Designing and creating a suite of such trusts would 
counterbalance profit-seeking activity, slow the destruction of nature, and 


sustain a large enough middle class to lead a Great Transition. 


A GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE VIEWPOINT 


Without structural 
changes, our current 
economic arrangements 
will continue to 
produce the results we 


see Now. 


The Great Double Tragedy 


Mary Christina Wood, a professor of environmental law at the University of Oregon, 
has helped to launch a barrage of lawsuits throughout the world on behalf of 

young people and future generations. The suits argue that the legislative and 
executive branches of government have failed to fulfill their duties as trustees of the 
atmosphere and that, under common law, judges have the authority, and indeed the 
duty, to order them to do so. What she is hoping for is not just a reduction in carbon 
emissions, but a recognition by judges that citizens have an inalienable right to the 
common resources that support their survival.’ 


What drives her effort is a great tragedy of our time: capitalism is destroying nature 
and concentrating wealth at accelerating rates, turning democracy into a thinly 
disguised fagade for plutocracy. In the face of this tragedy, how can we assure that 
the well-being of both humanity and the planet is sustained? If there is to be a Great 
Transition, we must answer this question. 


Most of us, | presume, want an economy that provides a good life for all on a healthy 
planet. Such an economy would operate within the boundaries of nature and provide 
more security and equality than our current winner-takes-all system. Ideally, such an 
economy would help locally-owned businesses to thrive while curtailing the market 
and political power of large corporations. The question, then, is, what structural 
changes would make a modern market-based economy run this way? 


Without structural changes, our current economic arrangements will continue to 
produce the results we see now. New economic thinking, shifts in consciousness, 
and grassroots initiatives can set the stage for the needed transition, but without 
structural change at the macro level, we will not be able to overcome the double 
tragedy of inequality and environmental destruction. 


My proposition is that a system of common wealth, properly organized, is the broad 
structural innovation we need. In wealthy nations like the United States, organized 
common wealth can help fix the two greatest flaws in contemporary capitalism—its 
relentless destruction of nature and its equally relentless widening of inequality— 
while preserving the benefits that markets provide.” In particular, organized common 
wealth can (1) slow the flow of energy and materials through the economy and (2) 
provide everyone a source of non-labor income. This combination will be essential for 
a transition to a more sustainable and equitable future. 


What Belongs To Everyone Equally? 
What is common wealth? And how might we, by properly organizing it, harness this 


wealth to fix our economic system? 


We all know what private wealth is: stocks, bonds, real estate, and so on. The ups 
and downs of this wealth are reported every day in the news. By contrast, we barely 
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It is common wealth, 
then, that creates most 
of the value of private 
wealth. 


notice our common wealth, which is a much richer trove. It includes the vast gifts of 
nature, including sources and sinks, along with socially created institutions without 
which large-scale enterprise could not flourish. Consider what would happen, for 
instance, if the Internet stopped functioning: all of the businesses that depend on 

it would suddenly have little value on their own. The same is true for our energy, 
transportation, and financial systems. It is Common wealth, then, that creates most of 
the value of private wealth. 


Common wealth, by right, belongs to everyone equally. However, markets currently 
do not acknowledge such wealth or recognize its value, much less its common 
ownership. Because of this enormous market failure, private businesses take, use, or 
pollute common wealth without limit, generally without paying its rightful owners 

for the privilege. By so doing, private businesses and their narrow group of owners 
capture much of the value added by common wealth, exacerbating inequality. 

If businesses had to pay for the use of common wealth, these things would not 
happen, or at least would happen much less. What are now unpriced externalities or 
straight-out thefts would become costs for businesses that could generate income for 
everyone. 


Property on the Outside, Commons on the Inside 


How should common wealth be organized to achieve these goals? Two needs are 
paramount: legal shells and fiduciary responsibility to future generations. The shells 
are necessary to enable managers of common wealth to bargain with profit-seeking 
enterprises in the marketplace. Fiduciary responsibility assures that the managers of 
common wealth act first and foremost on behalf of future generations—which, de 
facto, means nature. 


Legal scholar Carole Rose has described the way common wealth ought to be 
organized as “property on the outside and commons on the inside.”? Outwardly, 
the shells would be not-for-profit corporations with state charters, self-governance, 
perpetual life, and legal personhood. Inwardly, the managers of these not-for-profit 
corporations would be required to protect their assets for future generations and to 
share current income (if any) equally. We can call such entities common wealth trusts.* 


Common wealth trusts would provide a counterweight to profit-maximizing 
enterprises within a market economy. The state’s job would not be to manage 
common wealth itself, but rather to maintain the proper balance between businesses 
and organized common wealth (See Figure 1). The trust form of organization need 
not be applied to all forms of common wealth. However, at the very minimum, it 
should be applied to ecosystems that are approaching irreversible tipping points. 

By creating accountable, self-governing entities to hold and manage such common 
assets, we can create a market system that effectively and equitably represents both 
nature and all living persons. 
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Figure 1: A Balanced Market System 


For some people, subjecting ecosystems to the market in any way is a sacrilege. As 
Chief Seattle of the Suquamish tribe put it, “How can you buy or sell the sky, the 
warmth of the land?”? Although | empathize deeply with this view, given current 
political and economic realities, the only likely alternative to a common wealth 
approach, as | see it, is the destruction and inequality we see today. Moreover, a 
common wealth trust would not entail “selling the sky,” but rather holding it in trust 


for future generations. The right to use the sky as a parking lot for gaseous wastes 
Future generations have would be strictly limited and auctioned, and the revenue equally shared, but the sky 


little 40 élent 1 ie itself would never be sold. It would be held in trust forever. 


electoral system. Guided by science, the trusts that steward critical ecosystems would set the 
aggregate level at which each ecosystem can be used and then let market forces 
determine who specifically uses them, and at what price. For ecosystems approaching 
their tipping points, the trusts would ratchet aggregate usage steadily downward, 
thus limiting human impact to scientifically determined levels. Prices would then 
be determined by the forces of demand and (now limited) supply. For sources of 
common wealth that are global, e.g., the air and the oceans, global negotiations 
would be important for harmonizing these limits. 


Why do elected governments not act as trustees for common wealth, as many 

think they should? Our present form of elected government is simply not designed 
to balance the rights of future generations against those of the living. Since future 
generations do not vote or donate to candidates for public office, they have little to 
no clout in our electoral system. Historically, this was not a problem because when 
many of today’s democratic systems were established, nature was not imperiled as it 
is today. Now, however, the peril is great and cannot be ignored. 


One way to work around this flaw in democracy is to give future generations 
representation in our economic system. Though difficult, this is easier to do—and 
once done, more durable—than representing them in our political system. We can 
assign property rights in critical ecosystems to trusts for which asset preservation, 
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Assuring a decent living 
for all and reducing 
inequality will require 
some form of non-labor 
income. 


rather than winning elections or maximizing profit, is the paramount mission. The 
National Trust in England, which owns more than 600,000 acres of countryside, 
including one-fifth of the coastline, shows how such institutions could look. 
Community land trusts provide a similar example, albeit on a smaller scale. 


Sharing Our Common Wealth 


What about workers and families? Many environmentalists believe that, in deference 
to nature, people in industrialized countries should learn to live with less. The trouble, 
though, is that because of corporate power, most of them are already doing so. A 
better strategy is to align the needs of nature with, rather than against, those of 
workers and families. 


This is not a matter of “green jobs.” Green jobs will emerge when the costs of 
despoiling nature rise, but such jobs will absorb only a small percentage of our 
working population. Alone, they cannot address growing inequality. Further, 

the precariousness of employment and the stagnation of wages have produced 
widespread economic insecurity. In the United States, for instance, jobs that offer 
steady employment, decent wages, health insurance, paid vacations, and defined 
pensions are increasingly rare. Displacing them are on-demand jobs and freelance 
positions that do not offer guaranteed pay or benefits and thus shift multiple risks 
from companies to individuals. 


n the future, even steady jobs are likely to pay less (in real terms) than they do today. 
n unionized industries like autos and airlines, two-tier contracts are now the norm, 
with younger workers paid substantially less than older ones for doing the same work. 
or is the picture brighter elsewhere in the economy. In the US Labor Department's 
atest list of occupations with the greatest projected job growth, only one out of six 


pays more than $60,000 a year. ° 


There are numerous reasons for this decline in job security and pay, but the biggest 
are globalization and automation, neither of which is going away. The implication 

is clear, if not yet widely recognized: assuring a decent living for all and reducing 
inequality will require some form of non-labor income. Organized common wealth 
can come to the rescue here as well. 


In the US, for example, organized common wealth could, over time, generate enough 
income to pay dividends of up to $5,000 per person per year. Initially, a sizable portion 
of the funds would come from selling a declining number of permits to park carbon 
dioxide in our shared air. Later, additional dividends could be generated by charging 
corporations that use our country’s financial infrastructure, patent and copyright 
systems, and electromagnetic airwaves.’ 


The idea of paying dividends from income generated by common wealth is not new. 
In his 1796 essay Agrarian Justice, Thomas Paine distinguished between two kinds 
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Ownership is the 
primary factor that 
drives economic 


outcomes. 


of property: “natural property, or that which comes to us from the Creator—such as 
the earth, air, water...[and] artificial or acquired property, the invention of men.” The 
second kind of property, he argued, must necessarily be distributed unequally, but 
the first kind belongs to everyone equally. It is the “legitimate birthright” of every man 
and woman, “not charity but a right.” Paine went on to propose a practical way to 
implement that right: create a “National Fund” to pay every man and woman a lump 
sum (roughly $17,000 in today’s money) at age twenty-one and a stipend of about 
$1,000 a month after age fifty-five. Revenue would come from what Paine called 
“ground rent” paid by landowners. 


A version of Paine’s idea was implemented in Alaska to distribute income from the 
state's oil wealth. Called the Alaska Permanent Fund, it was created in the 1970s 

and has been supported by all governors since, regardless of party affiliation. Every 
year since 1980, it has paid equal dividends to all Alaskans, both children and adults, 
ranging from $1,000 to over $3,000 per person per year. The beauty of Alaska’s 
model—and the reason for its popularity—is that it is not based on taxes. Instead, it 
is based on equal sharing of income derived from the state's oil wealth, wealth that 
belongs to everyone. Such a model could be applied nationally by expanding the 
notion of common wealth beyond oil. 


Creating the Future We Want 


In her book Owning Our Future, Marjorie Kelly describes a number of institutions that, 
if widely replicated, could constitute the core of a new economy: worker-owned 
businesses, corporations with social missions, community loan funds, “wind guilds,” 
and cooperatives of all sorts. She emphasizes that ownership is the primary factor 
that drives economic outcomes.’ Not only could common wealth trusts contribute to 
such an ownership revolution, but the non-labor income they provide would enable 


citizens to take the risks involved in developing other new forms of human enterprise. 
This is a crucial step on the road to a Great Transition. 


Designing and creating common wealth trusts, when and where possible, will involve 
research, discussion, and experimentation. What assets should be held by common 
wealth trusts? How should the trusts be governed? How should their valves—that is, 
the mechanisms that reduce overuse of nature—operate, and how should revenue 
be collected? There are no perfect answers to these questions, but there are many 
good ones worth testing. 


A transition to an economy in harmony with nature and human needs will take a 
great deal of time and effort. During this multi-decade endeavor, | would not place 
too much faith in public policies that can fluctuate with the vagaries of politics. 
However, | would place it in solidly built common wealth trusts, supported by a 
society of co-owners and bound as much as humanly possible to generations to 
come. 
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Tom Bowerman 


Trusteeship structures already in place in the US can provide valuable lessons to those seeking 
to expand such models. At Policylnteractive, | have been evaluating the Alaska Permanent Fund 
and California's groundbreaking GHG emissions cap-and-reinvestment program (California law 


AB32)—both of which Barnes alluded to, and both of which qualify as common wealth funds. 


1. The Alaska Permanent Fund is a direct dividend to all citizens of the State of Alaska derived 
as a "rent" against oil extraction. Although it is sometimes characterized as a guaranteed basic 
income, in reality, it falls short due to sizable annual fluctuations, ranging from a low of $331 in 
1984 to a high of $3,269 in 2008. The fluctuation is caused by variations in investment returns 
from the $34 billion fund, which vary dramatically annually. The dividend would be $1,300 per 
year if the find yielded a steady 6% annual return, or about 3% of the average per capita annual 


state income. 


A recent study of the Fund suggests two weaknesses for climate stability policy.1 First, the oil 
revenue dividend is expended mainly as conventional consumption. Second, it creates a citizen 
demand for more income and hence extraction of fossil fuel to keep the revenue dividend 
coming. There is no evidence that it contributes to climate stability; more likely, it does the 


opposite. 


2. Since 2012, California’s cap-and-trade program has been collecting dividends on auctioned 
allowances to emit greenhouse gasses. The California emission cap declines each year so that 
about 3-4% fewer allowances are allocated with each passing year—signaling that allocations will 
become more valuable each year. This stimulates large emitters to invest in emission reduction 
rather than putting it off. Revenue comes from fossil fuel emissions instead of fossil fuel itself 


thereby incentivizing low emission alternatives. 
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This year, the annual revenue is expected to exceed $2.5 billion. Instead of broadly refunding 
revenues as uniformly distributed individual income, targeted reinvestments focus on two broad 
categories: 25% is allocated to ameliorate detrimental impacts on dispossessed low-income 
sectors affected by the policy or climate change, and the remainder goes into state capital 
investments in low emission renewables, conservation, public transportation, and research. The 
early evidence of this program is that low carbon infrastructure investments are occurring rapidly 
from both the free market responding as resistance to the cost of emission allowances and state 


investments in low-carbon infrastructure choices. 


Currently, an “allocation” (one ton CO2eq) at auction remains near the legislated floor level of 
about $12.50, approximately equivalent to about 11 cents per gallon of gasoline. This amount has 
been criticized as too little or too much depending on predictable cultural dispositions. California 
policymakers aimed the floor price for emissions at the nexus of political viability, effective 
constraint on GHG emissions, and economic stability. Contrary to what naysayers have claimed, it 


currently looks as though they found the sweet spot. 


For some of us working in the policy arena, there is concern about protecting the commons or 
common wealth with market-based mechanisms. Part of the discomfort is the reinforcement 

of econometric conventions where everything is commodified in dollars (a Faustian Bargain) 
instead of valuing the web of life intrinsically and adjusting our lives accordingly. Nonetheless, it 
appears that we are obliged to recognize the enormous constraints to change from our current 
infrastructure as well as entrenched entitlements like convenience, transport, and affluence. The 
great challenge we face is redirecting common wealth resources quite rapidly toward achieving a 


low emissions, low impact society. 
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1. Scott Goldsmith, “Alaska Permanent Fund Dividend: A Case Study in Implementation of a Basic 


Income Guarantee,” 13th Basic Income Earth Network Congress, 
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Thomas Hanna 


From my perspective, this discussion of Peter Barnes's excellent work on common wealth trusts 
couldn't be more timely. As Gar Alperovitz and | recently wrote in the New York Times, there are 
already many examples of large-scale public funds (also known as sovereign wealth funds) in 
existence in a number of American states—including the Alaska Permanent Fund that Barnes 


references. 


While Alaska is the only state to use its public fund to directly provide a level of universal basic 
income, other states do use the revenues they generate to fund a variety of social services 
(primarily public education). ln Texas, for instance, revenues from the Texas Permanent School 
Fund—which acts similar to a common wealth trust in that it directly owns and manages 
millions of acres of land in perpetuity—support public schools in every county and city both 
through direct transfers and bond guarantees. Revenues can also be used for other interesting 
public purposes. In Alabama, for instance, roughly 10 percent of the annual income from the 
Alabama Trust Fund is invested in the Forever Wild Land Trust Fund, a fund established by 

voters in 1992 to purchase, maintain, and protect natural areas of the state—similar, at least in its 
environmental orientation, to a common wealth trust, albeit governed by the state rather than an 


independent non-profit. 


In my opinion, this raises the question as to whether it would be more effective or even more 
equitable to distribute revenues from a public fund or common wealth trust as universal basic 
income (as suggested by Barnes and is done in Alaska) or in other social or environmental ways. 
On the one hand, there is no indication that a basic income alone will provide the means or 
incentive for citizens to move to more environmentally sustainable practices. (It has not done 
so in Alaska). Moreover, for individuals at higher wealth and income distributions, a universal 


basic income could possibly serve to further increase patterns of consumption that undermine 
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ecological sustainability. Accordingly, using revenues from common wealth trusts for other 
public and environmental purposes may prove to be more effective at increasing environmental 


sustainability and reducing social inequality, at least in the short term. 


On the other hand, a universal basic income could have the not insignificant benefit of uniting 
people across classes behind the common wealth trust idea, making it more attractive and 
resilient politically. This can be seen in the popularity and profile of the Alaska Permanent Fund, 
by far the most well-known of the American public funds in existence. This could be particularly 
important if the common wealth trust concept expands beyond resource (and particularly fossil 


fuel) extraction to other areas, as Barnes suggests. 


A related question concerns the critical concept of local community economic stability. Many 
cap-and-dividend (or fee-and-dividend) proposals envision some sort of conscious, planned 
effort—for both political and economic reasons—to reinvest proceeds from the program in 
local economies that are currently reliant on carbon-intensive industries. The same would likely 
have to apply to the common wealth trusts, especially an atmosphere trust (auctioning off 

the rights to dump carbon in the air) or mineral trust (charging to extract fossil fuels and other 
minerals from the ground). This suggests a broader conceptualization of common wealth trusts 
beyond simply non-profit actors independent of the state that distribute proceeds equally 

to all. Rather, they likely would have to interact in some way with a democratically responsive 
and participatory economic planning system based on the goals of local economic stability, 
ecological sustainability, and social equity. Moreover, with issues as complex as climate change 
and ecological sustainability—to say nothing of local economic stability in a massive continental 
system such as the United States—such a system would likely have to be dynamic and evolve 
over time. This, in turn, raises fundamental questions regarding the structure, ownership, and 


governance of common wealth trusts and their relationship to democratic politics. 


These issues only become more acute when we consider that, as many environmentalists and 


others have pointed out, truly addressing climate change in any sort of equitable way will require 
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a redistribution of resources from (and/or greater sacrifices by) richer countries that developed 
on the back of carbon emissions to poorer developing countries that have traditionally been 
low-emitters. Instead of providing all US residents with dividends of up to $5,000 (as Barnes 
suggests), one alternative might be that common wealth trusts would, for a time, be used to 
invest in renewable energy infrastructure in communities destabilized by a decline in fossil fuel 
extraction and/or sent overseas to help developing countries grow their economies in a less 


carbon-intensive direction. 
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Marjorie Kelly 


More than any other writer, Peter Barnes has been keeping the idea in front of the public of how 
to protect the commons through new and creative ownership rights. It has been a pleasure to 


watch how his thinking has evolved over time. 


The mechanism he suggests—a trust, holding common assets for the benefit of future 
generations—is powerful and simple. Trusts are likely well known only to persons of wealth; it is 
worth noting that they are how wealthy families protect assets for their own future generations 
and, as such, are instruments that are sturdy and have a long tradition to call upon in the law. To 
take this tool and turn it to our own uses—uses that promote the public good—is a stroke of 
genius. Property rights are the most well-defended part of our legal system. It is territory that the 
Left rarely thinks to claim as its own, and Barnes is wise to do so. In so doing, he stakes our claim 


to the high ground long occupied by the financial elite. 


| appreciate the point that these trusts give future generations “representation in our economic 
system,” which is easier than giving them representation in our political system. Many of us 

think of ownership as a fact and fail to recognize that it has a design. Currently, representation 

in our economic system is reserved for the elite who own substantial assets; the more stock 

you hold, the more votes you have inside a corporation, for example. But it need not be so. 
Barnes envisions trusts in which we all would be represented—and so would future generations. 
Recognizing that we can redesign something as fundamental as asset ownership is powerful 
territory for transformation. We all can benefit from becoming more conversant at this design 


table. 


Why are property rights so important? History and analysis here would help. | would invite 
Barnes to speak in more sweeping language, about entering a new age. Property is foundational 


to every economy—from family ownership of farms in the Age of Agriculture, to the wealth of 
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robber barons in the Industrial Age, to the wealth of the 1% in the Age of Finance, where we now 


find ourselves. 


One age builds upon the last. We do not go back, but carry forward the former ages in new 
ways. In the Industrial Age, we industrialized agriculture. In the Age of Finance, we financialized 
industry. As we move into a more ecologically sensitive era, we will need to ecologize finance. 
And we will need to socialize it—make it more inclusive, less elite. Barnes is showing one 


powerful way to do both. 


Redesigning the social architectures of our economy is a vital part of transformationmdash;as 
vital as redesigning the physical architectures of our energy and product system. Barnes is a 


foremost architect in this important work. 


| have one quibble with the piece, however. Barnes speaks as though common wealth trusts 
will be the one property/ownership design counterbalancing corporations. My sense is we 

are instead entering an era with a multiplicity of ownership designs—a time of biodiversity in 
social architecture, beyond the monoculture of the corporate form. Barnes references my work, 
mentioning worker-owned businesses, wind guilds, cooperatives of all kinds, and so on. But he 
does not integrate these other forms of broad-based ownership into his vision of the future. 
Instead, his diagram (and analysis) shows two institutions—trusts and corporations—with 
government balancing the two. | think instead we will see a multiplicity of models. By drawing 
the boundary of “acceptable” models more broadly, he could position his work/theory inside 

a larger landscape, showing himself a natural ally of many other players seeking economic 


transformation. 
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Rajesh Makwana 


By reconceptualizing a commons-based approach to protecting and sharing co-owned assets 
as a traditional market-based mechanism, Peter Barnes essentially presents a convincing “hack” 
of capitalism. Few progressives are capable of expressing far-reaching ideas in such accessible 
language or formulating truly pragmatic proposals that are based squarely on the ethic 

and practice of sharing. Although Barnes's model for common wealth trusts has significant 
implications for re-organizing economic systems, his proposal will appeal to those on both the 
left and right of the political spectrum as well as those who might favor a less radical path to 


addressing some of the most damaging aspects of modern capitalism. 


Somewhat indirectly, Barnes also makes an important contribution to the evolving debate on 
how to fund a universal basic income at a time when many governments are facing severe 
budgetary restrictions and the cost of such schemes are widely considered unaffordable. Rather 
than diverting funding from (and curtailing) existing welfare programs, it is conceivable that 

a basic income funded through the value of shared resources could help preserve solidarity- 
based systems of social protection, supplement dwindling incomes, and thereby help reduce 


inequalities. 


As a model for raising resource rents from natural resources, Barnes's proposal also has significant 
implications for funding social dividends in developing countries—particularly those that are 
afflicted by the “resource curse.” Unconditional social dividends from resource rents paid directly 
to citizens in low-income countries could be administered by an independent trust rather than 


the public sector, and could dramatically reduce human deprivation. 


In line with the view that ending hunger and poverty should be a central pillar of any great 
transition, perhaps the most radical aspect of Barnes's concept is the potential to apply it at the 


international level as a mechanism for managing and sharing global resources. As Thomas Pogge 
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argues in his proposal for a “global resource dividend,” all human beings should be recognized 
as having an inalienable stake in the world's natural resources (such as fossil fuels) and should 


therefore be entitled to a share of their value! 


Similarly, Alanna Hartzok has proposed that a global resource agency could collect resource 
rents from the exploitation of a range of shared resources, including ocean fisheries, the sea bed, 
and the electromagnetic spectrum. It is feasible that the funds generated by a global resource 
trust could be used to fund urgent global public goods such as universal social protection or to 
generate a global citizen's income. In this way, Barnes's model could be scaled up to facilitate an 
international redistribution of wealth, while limiting global resource use and waste production 


through globally agreed “caps.” 


For all the above reasons, Barnes clearly makes a vital contribution to the growing debate on 
how to share our common wealth. However, his proposition fails to adequately challenge 

the ideology of neoliberalism, the influence and power of multinational corporations over 
public policy decisions, or the increasingly undemocratic nature of our political institutions. 
Barnes places little faith in governments and argues that they cannot be trusted to protect the 
interest of future generations. While that might be true within the current context, surely any 
great transition must involve tackling this issue head-on: we cannot shy away from the need 
to democratize governments to ensure they represent public rather than private interests and 


actively protect the biosphere for future generations. 


Given the ongoing tendency of policymakers to privatize public assets rather than share them 
for the common good, it is unlikely that governments will consider establishing common wealth 
trusts unless political power is radically decentralized. It is clear, therefore, that a program of social 
dividends derived from shared wealth is not a panacea and should only be implemented as part 
of a comprehensive program of progressive reforms that seek to redistribute wealth, power, and 


resources across all levels of society. 
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Systemic Poverty Brief for a Global Resources Dividend, 


2. Alanna Hartzog, The Earth Belongs to Everyone (Radford, VA: The Institute for Economic Democracy, 2008) 
Specifically, see chapters 9 (p. 127), 14 (p. 172), and 30 (p. 334). 
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James Quilligan 


This is a fine stump speech for the structural transformation of the emerging eco-society. | 
heartily agree that creating common wealth trusts as legal entities with legitimacy and power 
could change the way that wealth is presently organized. As Barnes says, holding the commons 
in trust through our “fiduciary responsibility to future generations” would provide the equilibrium 


that is now lacking between businesses, governments, citizens, and the biosphere. 


In my view, the most transformational part of Barnes's vision is that common wealth trusts would 
be administering a sustainability budget—calibrating the input and output of material and 
energy within a bioregion—to rebalance the preservation/production of the primary resources 
in a geographical area. Hence, the metric used by common wealth trusts is not monetary value 
but biocapacity (i.e., the carrying capacity of Earth in support of its population). The value of this 
wealth is then expressed in proportion to the biolabor of the producers who are consumers of 
their own resources (i.e, the commoning activities which create and distribute biocapacity to 


meet peoples’ needs within the resource limits of the planet). 


It is easy to spot this evolving culture of sustainability in the small eco-social systems that are 
flourishing across the globe, from urban gardeners and impact hubbers to makers and hackers. 
Everywhere we look, there are open resource management systems in the form of producer and 
consumer cooperatives, community currencies, gift and barter economies, free shops, fair trade 
markets, crowdsourcing, software code creation and distribution, information management, 
production design, renewable energy networks, creative commons agreements, and Internet 


platforms. 


Barnes is confident that co-worker groups such as these will create common wealth trusts 
around the world simply through their self-guided, local activities. But | wonder about that. 


Where is the scale and clout that Barnes is aiming at in developing trusts for the atmosphere and 
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oceans? What is the international roadmap for creating these trusts? Does he expect to leapfrog 
sovereign claims to the commons? Or should we try to accomplish all of this randomly through 


municipal courts, as he suggests? 


Certainly, the natural rights to produce and consume resources bind people to the ecosystems 
where they live and work. Although local sustainability groups are spreading rapidly, they are also 
failing to connect with each other regionally and internationally. Most communities have already 
surrendered their instinctive, practical incentives for regional cooperation to their sovereign 
political districts. This is because the configuration of modern governance jurisdictions— 
whether in representative democracies or authoritarian states—removes the urban populace 
from an orientation or awareness of its natural place of habitation. Connected obliquely through 
markets, governments, and media, communities lose touch with their greater ecosystems. 

And where natural boundaries are consciously erased through the heavy preponderance of 
political boundaries, people have no way of coordinating their broader ecologies or using the 
full capacity of their technologies for the biophysical and social good. As a consequence, the 


political potential of citizens at the grassroots simply fades to an ember. 


That is why | think the community resilience movement is both a blessing and a curse. It is 

great that many local people have set their sights on self-sufficiency, regeneration, and fair 

and equitable decision-making. But in relying mainly on “local only” approaches, commons 
groups have not recognized the significance of open information and knowledge networks for 
meeting the biocapacity needs of regional and international ecosystems through organized 
biolabor. What is stopping common wealth trusts from creating bioregional councils, guilds, 
entrepreneurial hubs, and strategic planning agencies dedicated to coordinating the efforts of 
local communities in protecting their ecosystems and ensuring that the resources which belong 


to everyone actually meet the needs of everyone? 


For example, regional commons trusts could develop their own cooperatives, information 


systems, networks for open circulation of knowledge, and open licenses for production and 
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provisioning. They could apply open electronic media to spatial analysis, mapping, community 
structure, and economic development. They could use digital tools for the management of flora 
and fauna, hydrology and watersheds, agriculture and climate, geography and geology. They 
could use collaborative knowledge and design in landscape ecology, community planning, 
recreation, and tourism. They could support the use of social media in studying the history, 
literature, and arts of a region. Regional trusts could also educate producer-consumers on their 
rights; mentor and advise them on quality practices of commons management, use, and access; 


and develop a membership of certified bioregional networkers. 


| know that many people are fixated now on disruptions in the cycles of the biosphere, and 
rightly so. Yet, considering the history of human civilization, ecosystem boundaries have 
exhibited far more stability and predictability than any political boundaries. So, in thinking about 
the ecological limits of planetary borders, we also need to think about the ecological limits of 
political borders. This raises an interesting question: Could human society possibly undertake a 
political redistricting of its bioregions, creating political accountability districts within bioregions, 


both inside individual nations and across national borders? 


lt would mean reorganizing digital and physical labor to empower our producing and 
consuming communities with the capacity to restore and regenerate their regional commons. 
It would also enable communities to develop the local and regional management of ecological 
systems in the interests of biocapacity and biolabor, while their political districts remain under 


the sovereign system of states. 


Here are a few practical reasons for looking in this direction. The benefits of allowing common 
wealth trusts to slowly bend political boundaries toward bioregional boundaries include the 
following: lowering the carbon dioxide emissions involved in global trade and reducing the 
ecological footprint; waiving cross-border monetary exchange rates to synergize investment in 
regional trade and sustainable energy; increasing the sustainability and self-sufficiency of the 


resources upon which regional communities depend; strengthening peaceful, participatory 
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decision-making in the production and distribution of goods and services; and enhancing the 
well-being of all living beings within an ecosystem. Meanwhile, nation-states would not be 
able to mount a lasting resistance to an international network of common wealth trusts that are 
producing valuable biocapacity through biolabor nonviolently, autonomously, and sustainably 


within and across sovereign borders. 


This is also a matter of urgency. With hegemonic market forces driving an endless contest for 
the common needs of the planet, we are facing a Century of Decline. Global warming, resource 
depletion, and population growth are enormous challenges to the ecology of Earth. Climate 
change has rapidly become a matter of military security. Water shortages have created civil 
wars in Syria and climate refugees in Central America, the Sahara, and the Middle East. Many 
nonrenewable resources are becoming scarce. World society is witnessing a plateau in the 
availability of energy, agriculture, water, and mineral supplies. The prices for essential resources 


have increased significantly and will continue to do so. 


lf there is no significant policy intervention in the economy, and human civilization is still in 

the mode of business-as-usual by 2030, it is possible that governments will invoke emergency 
powers to decide how resources will be allocated on behalf of their citizens. That is why a major 
effort is needed to bring Barnes's sustainability institutions to scale, so that common wealth 
trusts are making democratic and orderly decisions on the management of resources for present 


and future generations. 


Yet Barnes also states, “| would not place too much faith in public policies that can fluctuate with 
the vagaries of politics.” Of course, the current political system is highly ineffectual. But how can 
he claim, on the one hand, that common wealth trusts are necessary legal institutions authorized 
by government and that the State is integral in mediating between common wealth trusts and 
for-profit enterprises, and then say, on the other hand, that citizens creating common wealth 


trusts do not need to be actively involved in shaping the policy decisions of the State? 
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Indeed, common wealth trusts require a new generation of political leaders, with a r 


obust 


political movement which brings ecological activists together with producer-consumers in a 


broad campaign for carrying capacity and the provisioning of human needs. This wi 


ll involve the 


lobbying of elected officials. It will also mean the creation of Commons Parties, the education 


of a new electorate on the platform of “Protecting Our Wealth for Future Generation 


s, and the 


training of many young co-workers to stand for political office. Local community engagement is 


where this starts, regional gatherings are where it builds solidarity and power, the Net is how it 


spreads, and international legal approval is what changes the rules of the game. Barnes's essay is 


the right foundation and a first step in this process. 
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Brent Ranalli 


Thanks to Peter Barnes for the concise description of his thesis. | would like to weigh in on two 


points, one theoretical and the other practical. 


First, economist and political philosopher David Ellerman has pointed out that two of the major 
types of ownership we would like to see more of—employee ownership and trusts for common 
wealth—are linked theoretically as positive and negative applications of the Labor Theory of 
Property. As a principle of natural law (articulated by John Locke, John Stuart Mill, and Henry 
George, among others), LTP implies that one has an exclusive claim to ownership of that which 
one has created, and that one has as valid a claim as any other person to ownership of that 
which no one has created. The employee ownership crowd and the commons trusteeship crowd 
generally run in separate circles, but there is a solid theoretical basis for considering themselves 


natural allies and working together. 


Second, | would like to share some thoughts/notes on prospects for capturing different types of 


common wealth in trusts. 


Natural resources are “low-hanging fruit.” Since trusts based on extractable resources are easy to 
conceptualize, and thanks to the living example of the “Alaska model,” a good deal of scholarship 
has been done on prospects for harnessing renewable and non-renewable resources in trusts. 
To cite just one encouraging study, Paul Segal demonstrates, using World Bank figures, that 
dividends based on rents from fifteen types of natural resources, implemented nationally in 


developing countries, could effectively halve global poverty. 


Land values are also low-hanging fruit in the sense that we have a lot of experience capturing 
land values; we (partially) capture them (along with the value of buildings and other 


improvements, which are not part of the commons) in real estate taxes. But the fact that 
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municipalities currently rely on land values for operating expenses means that there may not be 


a lot left to go into dividend-issuing trusts. 


Resource sinks are conceptually more difficult sources of common wealth, but in the form of 


carbon tax-and-dividend, the idea is becoming more mainstream. 


The broadcast spectrum and the monetary/financial system are two other resources that are 
often cited as sources of common wealth that could be captured in trusts. Often these examples 


are thrown around glibly, and | myself am guilty of this. In reality, they are not so simple. 


| had the privilege of hearing Barnes speak at Harvard last year, and a Kennedy School professor 
in the audience with expertise in Federal Communications Commission affairs argued that the 
public airwaves are not as scarce (and therefore valuable) as is commonly supposed. The reality 
is that, given current technology, the broadcast spectrum could support virtually unlimited 
communications. The telecom behemoths play along with the FCC's pretense that the airwaves 
are scarce to discourage other players from entering the market. If the public were to attempt 
to collect the alleged full value of the airwaves from the telecom companies, the pretense of 
scarcity and value might unravel. | have not seen this analysis confirmed in other sources, but it 


does give one pause. 


Tapping the monetary/financial system would be difficult for a number of reasons: it is politically 
difficult to touch, it is complex and intertwined with every other part of the economy, and the 
waters are already muddy with a slew of reform ideas that range from good to crackpot. That 
does not mean it should not be attempted. The Social Credit movement may be a possible 

ally. Based on my current understanding, the SC program (which includes, among other 
interventions, distribution of credit to all citizens in the form of a dividend, to “top up” consumer 
demand, which would otherwise lag behind the supply of consumer goods) appears credible 
and does not appear to be incompatible with plans to hold other types of resource wealth in 


trusts, or to promote worker ownership. Indeed, the advertised outcome of the SC program 
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(increased leisure and personal freedom, decreased material throughput) reads like an attractive 
Great Transition scenario. On the downside, the Social Credit program does not seem amenable 


to incremental implementation; it would appear to be an all-or-nothing solution. 


Endnotes 


1, Paul Segal, “Resource Rents, Redistribution, and Halving Global Poverty: The Resource Dividend,” World 
Development 39, no. 4: 475-89, www.sciencedirect.com/science/article/pii/S0305750X10001774. 
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Neera Singh 


Thanks to Peter Barnes for a very succinct presentation of his idea of “common wealth trusts.” 
While the idea of “common wealth” belonging to everyone equally that provides dividends or 
a basic income to all through common wealth trusts is really attractive, | worry about issues 
of equity. |am especially concerned if local natural resources (often contested) are treated as 
common wealth (for all) or if the atmosphere’s capacity to act as a sink is treated as common 


wealth, erasing past histories of unequal access to the skies. 


Uneven distribution of natural resources is not merely due to differences in natural endowments, 
but also arises due to complex histories, society-nature relations, investment of care by local 
people, levels of so-called development, displacement of “degradation” to other parts of 

the world, etc. How do we account for such differences and build these into frameworks for 


common wealth trusts? 


Also, what is treated as nature's gifts is often a product of caring labor of people living in local 
landscapes. We know that indigenous peoples’ territories happen to have greater biodiversity. 
This is not a coincidence. Local care of “natural” resources and past patterns of appropriation 
are often central to the production of these gifts. Investment of caring labor by people living 
in these landscapes cannot be ignored. To treat these natural resources as “common wealth’ 


belonging to “everyone” equally will be to introduce another layer of injustice over past injustices. 


It is critical to address issues of redistribution. In the absence of radical redistribution of the 
“common wealth” generated by the past appropriation of the gifts of nature and of indigenous 
people, peasants, and pastoralists, starting with treating “natural resources” as common wealth, 
today, will not be enough. Moreover, leaving it to the market to determine resource use will be 
dangerous. | know Peter Barnes envisages strong safeguards—quided by ethics of protecting 


endangered ecosystems etc. However, | worry that this framing can lead to local people 
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becoming a casualty of conservation once again. In the past, local people have been displaced 
to make way for conservation, and with this framing, their interests can be sacrificed to create 


“dividends” for all. 


If we are not careful to bring all sorts of “wealth” into the ambit of redistribution, the framework 
of common wealth trusts can be used to appropriate local “commons” resources (that common 
pool resource theorists like Ostrom refer to as the commons) as wealth for all—while other 
forms of “common wealth” accruing from social institutions, technology, appropriate of private 


property, etc., can continue to be privately appropriated. 


| read this essay through the lens of my practical experience with rural communities in Odisha 
who have been conserving state-owned forests as the commons. In many ways, their efforts to 
conserve forests embody the ethos of common wealth trusts—they are conserving local forests 
as trustees for future generations and assisting nature in enhancing gifts of ecosystem services 


from these lands. 


| wonder whether treating these forests, and other such commons, as common wealth might 
impinge on their rights (not just legal but moral). How do we ensure that the local caregivers and 


stewards of natural resources do not lose out in the process? 


Peter Barnes does not specify the scale at which these common wealth trusts would operate and 
who constitutes the owners or trustees of the resource—whether it will comprise of all citizens in 
a regional, sub-national, national, or global scale (and future generations). Maybe we should think 
about these trusts at multiple scales more fluidly? For local commons, the constituent group 

and beneficiaries of the trust might comprise of all residents of a village or a group of villages, a 


municipality or a city, or a region. 


Also, how do we get past the anthropocentric focus here——how do we think beyond wealth 
and dividend for humans (and their future generations)—and include interests of other species 
and beings? 
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How do we ensure that this common wealth be shared and spread equitably (not equally)? And 
more importantly in ways in which it enable more life (and not just more wealth)? Maybe use a 


different term to signal attention to enabling richer lives rather that more wealth? 


Maybe trusts can be one of the strategies used, but we do need to address historical injustices— 
taking into account that some people have had very little share of the sky and have treaded very 
lightly on the Earth and have contributed heavily to the creation of socio-natural gifts that we 


value. 
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Elizabeth Stanton 


Peter Barnes's viewpoint on creating common wealth trusts to compensate for key failings of 
the market economy offers intriguing ideas for further exploration. Others see these market 
failings and rail against the system, noting that the tragedy of the commons has nearly run its 
destructive course. Barnes observes instead that, despite its devastating failings, the market 
economy still has potential to act as an efficient, effective vehicle for change. He suggests that 
we fundamentally alter the way we treat our common natural and social resources by creating 
structures and entities whose sole aim is to protect, track, and monitor these resources for 
current and future generations. In his vision, we do this not by doing away with the market 
economy, but by fashioning new frameworks within the current system to house the resources 


that have up to this point been externalities. 


As we near multiple ecological tipping points, it is increasingly obvious that the current market 
economy lacks adequate protection for our natural resources, and thus for future generations. 
Human activities have altered the chemical composition of our oceans, changed the molecular 
mix in our air, and depleted resources to the point that our continued survival—never mind 

our economic well-being—is at risk. Also clear is the fact that today's market system is failing 
our lower and middle classes. The social mobility promised by the American Dream is far more 
dream-like than it is an American reality, and the flow of wealth appears to be mostly a one-way 


affair. 


Yet, there are common environmental and social resources that every class and every generation 
should be able to count as sources of wealth. These include clean air and water; productive 
ecological systerns; the Internet; and the vast networks on which we depend for transportation, 
energy, and financial services. The current market economy, left unchecked and based on the 


faulty premise that common resources are unlimited and up for grabs, allows those with the right 
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equipment to reap the benefits of those assets without compensation to their common owners. 
Barnes provides an approach that both counterbalances this use of resources and allocates their 


benefits across the population. 


| look forward to seeing Barnes and other collaborators develop a detailed pathway to achieving 
this market transformation. To move from vision to reality, his viewpoint will take a good deal of 
hard work and planning—even when working within an existing system. It will likely face difficult 
hurdles and require extreme creativity. Nonetheless, achievement of the market transformation 


outlined by Barnes could help shift our trajectory towards one of true sustainability. 


Barnes provides multiple examples of existing trusts that can serve as models for new 
organizational structures for common wealth. These include the Alaska Permanent Fund and 
various land trusts, and they demonstrate that working mechanisms are readily available for the 
more tractable problem of how to hold sources (land, minerals, fossil fuels) in trust for all. The 
problem of how to hold sinks (reservoirs for our wastes—such as the atmosphere's absorption of 
carbon dioxide emissions) in trust may prove far more difficult to arrange, monitor, and enforce. 


Sinks cannot be treated the same as material resources and will require different mechanisms. 


Another hurdle we can expect to have to clear is the political implementation. Barnes's loss of 
faith in achieving solutions through political change likely resonates for many readers. At the 
same time, it raises a sticky practical issue for the execution of his vision. It is difficult to imagine 
how a system of common wealth trusts can be achieved without using our political system to 
put into place and maintain the new financial structures that he describes. As tempting as it is 
to try to write our political system out of the equation, we will likely need to continue to wade 


through the morass of political mechanisms that shape our decision-making processes. 


Practical barriers notwithstanding, the kernel of Barnes's vision—that of shaping and molding 
our existing market economy system to better protect common resources through the 


creation of common wealth trusts—holds great promise and sparks hope for a fairer and more 
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sustainable future. | look forward to seeing substantial progress made on creating a practical and 


tangible pathway to implementation. 
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Andy Stirling 


Peter Barnes is absolutely right to be concerned about how easily existing entrenched interests 
and concentrations of power can lead what he calls “plutocracy” to subvert the political 


institutions of “democracy.” 


But no matter how sincerely ideas are proposed, it is precarious to invoke “future generations” 
who cannot speak for themselves. This is all the more so because such interests are surely 
both plural and representable in diverse ways. They hold no single selfevident homogenous 


implication for current politics. 


No contemporary cause holds a monopoly in its ability to play this card. The more powerful the 
current interest and the greater the unquestioned discursive authority, the more easily it can 
shape this kind of “future generations” discourse. Unless seriously augmented in some way, the 
idea therefore threatens to concede exactly the kind of rhetorical trump card used repeatedly by 


incumbents to perform the regressive legitimations Barnes mentions. 


What is worrying for me in Barnes's current formulation, then, is that there is no mention at all 
of any substantive provisions for directly resisting these many kinds of power dynamics. The 
question is, how can traction be reinforced around contemporary political representations, 
accountabilities, and capabilities—especially involving the marginalized people whose interests 


are being appropriated in justifying common wealth trusts? 


Without serious attention to these current democratic values and qualities, | fear the progressive 
potential of this kind of initiative may be even more easily undermined than is already occurring 
in other areas of politics. Grassroots collective action is not something to be coordinated 
downwards in orderly ways from lofty global heights. Rather than building major new vertical 


institutional structures, genuinely progressive energies are better channeled into prying 
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open space for unruly horizontal mobilization, strong upward representation, and explicit 
contemporary accountabilities—renewing (rather than threatening to substitute) continuing 


democratic struggle. 


The only way an initiative of this kind could be truly progressive in the fashion so inspirationally 
envisaged, then, is if the power relations that give birth to and sustain it are as equal as the 
resource distributions it professes to oversee. Otherwise, the creative potential for doublespeak 
could turn common wealth trusts from being part of a possible solution into a massively deeper 


further problerm—all the more pernicious for the superficially enlightened rhetoric. 


Here as elsewhere in this field, | think there needs to be whole lot more attention on how to 
strengthen progressive democratic struggle, rather than seeking shortcuts to “hack capitalism’— 


no matter how sincerely, eloquently, or cleverly conceived. 
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Author's Response 


lam very grateful for the many thoughtful comments. Rather than respond to them by author, | 


will highlight the major concerns expressed and respond to them generically. 
Are common wealth trusts a panacea? 


Not at all. We need many other institutional innovations. But for the crucially important tasks 
of administering a sustainability budget and providing income security to everyone, common 


wealth trusts are the best tools available. 
Are common wealth trusts guaranteed to work? Can't they be corrupted? 


Common wealth trusts are not guaranteed to work perfectly and in all cases, but they will 
do many jobs we need done better than profit-maximizing corporations and plutocratic 


government. 


Of course, like any other human institution, they can be corrupted, but our task is to build on the 


long tradition of trusts’ accountability to beneficiaries to make them as incorruptible as possible. 


Can common wealth trusts be created by citizens acting independently, or is government 


action—and hence a political movement—required? 


Both methods are required. A trust for almost any purpose can be organized under existing 
law. The challenge is gaining control over acommon asset. That requires either government 
assignment of property rights and/or a lot of money (private or public) to buy them. In either 


case, a movement is essential. 
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If government action is required to assign property rights or finance their acquisition, 
doesn’t the fact that government is dominated by corporations make such action extremely 


unlikely? 


At the moment, yes. But it is possible that, following a major crisis of some sort, corporate 
domination will temporarily falter. At such a time, there will be an opportunity for non-linear 
change. We must use that opportunity to create institutions that can stand on their own after 
the crisis ends and corporate domination of government returns. We need to create such 
autonomous, accountable institutions because we can't expect government to be more than 


briefly free of corporate domination. 


What about the relationships between local, regional, national, multinational and global 


trusts? 


This is a murky area, but generally, the rule of subsidiarity should apply. 


How do we think beyond wealth for humans and include the interests of other species? 


The short answer is by proxy. When trusts that manage an ecosystem are legally accountable to 
future generations of humans, that means they are responsible for leaving the ecosystem in as 
good or better condition for the next human generation as it was when the living generation 
“inherited” it, with the ultimate goal of making it sustainable indefinitely. “As good or better 
condition” includes biodiversity. The determination of what that means in terms of human usage 
limits and restoration would be based on peer-reviewed science. Trustee decisions that fall short 
of this responsibility (again, using scientific criteria to compare past and present parameters of 


the ecosystem) could be challenged in court. 


In other words, future generations of humans can serve as a pretty good proxy for non-human 
species—certainly much better than corporate shareholders, living voters, or wealthy political 


donors. 
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Aren’t common wealth trusts just a “hack” of capitalism that fails to adequately challenge 


the power of multinational corporations? 


| think of common wealth trusts not as a “hack” of capitalism but as evolutionary jiu-jitsu. It is true 
they leave a lot of power in the hands of corporations, but (a) we need to give those corporations 
some room to do business, and (b) the trusts would impose boundaries on corporate invasions 


of the commons, boundaries locked in by property rights. 


The trusts would also create an equal distribution sector of the economy that partially offsets 
the wealth-concentrating effects of the corporate sector. One can hope that, over time, the 


boundaries around the commons as well as the size of the equal-distribution sector will grow. 


Wouldn't it be better to use revenue from common wealth trusts for public and 


environmental purposes than for dividends? 


| am not opposed to using some of the value of common wealth for public purposes, but | 
would rather do that by taxing dividends than by usurping them. If dividends are taxed as 
ordinary income, and tax rates remain progressive, the poor will keep most of their dividends 
while the rich will surrender a higher percentage. Overall, tax revenue in the US would increase 


by around 25% of the dividends, which our governments could then use as they see fit. 


There is no guarantee, of course, that the tax revenue would be effectively spent. But in thinking 
about this, it is very important to remember that the ecological effectiveness of common wealth 


trusts rests much more in their boundary-setting power than in the use of their money. 


Finally, let me say that there is much room for further work on the design and implementation of 
common wealth trusts. What | have tried to do is describe a basic architecture, while recognizing 
that the devil is in the details. | hope many readers on this list will not only think more about 


design details, but will contribute to the learning process through real-world experimentation. 
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